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VISION  AND  SENILITY. 

By  George  M.  Goued,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Patients  every  day  come  to  the  oculist’s  office  saying,  “What  is  the 
matter  with  our  eyes  nowadays  ? My  father  is  over  60  and  reads  without 
glasses.”  Or,  “Grandfather  has  got  his  ‘second  sight’  now',  and  sees 
better  than  he  ever  did,”  either  miles  away,  or  for  reading.  The  professor 
taking  his  Sabbatical  year,  or  the  old  pensioned  teacher  of  physics  or  of 
psychology  tells  of  his  “cornea  flattening”  and  of  his  “second  sight,” — 
and  so  on.  As  gently  as  may  be,  in  order  not  to  hurt  any  feelings,  one 
has  to  explain  that  there  is  no  such  a thing  as  second  sight,  that  the  cornea 
does  not  flatten,  that  the  vision  either  for  near  or  distance  is  not  as  good 
in  those  of  60  or  over,  as  it  was  wffien  they  were  younger,  that  the  pride 
of  believing  glasses  are  not  necessary  for  fhe  old  is  vanity  that  costs  eye- 
sight and  life, — and  so  forth. 

Pondering  over  these  things  the  oculist  comes  to  perceive  that  there 
is  a most  intimate  and  causal  relation  of  vision  and  old  age,  or  what  is  at 
least  the  same  thing,  a too  early  beginning  of  old  age;  that,  in  truth,  the 
habit  and  fact  of  over-prolonged  senility  is  almost  wholly  due  to  ocular 
defects  and  failures.  In  the  first  place  the  pride  of  the  glassless  person  of 
over  50  years  of  age  in  his  ability  to  see,  is  often  a childish  pride,  bearing 
pathetic  witness  to  the  desire  to  hide  from  his  own  mental  eyes  the  very 
fact  of  his  growing  old.  It  testifies  to  the  unconscious  admission  of  the 
vital  relation  of  good  sight  and  good  health,  for  good  vision  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  health,  activity  and  youthful  feeling.  Scientific  tests  ahvays 
show  that  this  pride  of  the  old  is  without  basis  of  fact,  and  that  their 
vision  is  in  one  or  both  eyes  highly  subnormal,  either  for  near  or  for  dis- 
tance, or  for  both.  The  most  overweening  of  my  patients,  the  one  most 
contemptuous  of  ‘-'the  modern  oculist  crank,”  did  not,  at  70,  know  that  he 
was  blind  in  one  eye  (from  eyestrain-choroiditis)  and  had  betw'een  one 
and  two  diopters  of  astigmatism  in  the  badly  damaged  fellow-eye.  He 
had  lived  a life  of  insanitary,  almost  insane,  torment,  fighting  against  the 
hateful  spectacles.  Such  as  he  will  not  and  cannot  understand  that  see- 
ing is  largely  a psychic  fact,  a perceptional  education,  wdth  some  aid  from 
the  eyeballs,  and  that  the  poor  little  they  do  see  is  well  supplemented  by 
memory.  They  can  read,  what  little  they  do  read,  with  the  ocular  hints  of 
vision  less  and  less  accurate,  cunningly  guessing  at  the  shapes  of  letters, 
words,  or  rather  sentences,  reading  headlines,  and,  as  regards  distant  ob- 
jects, enormously  astute  in  the  guessing;  and  also  as  marvelously  unsus- 
picious that  the  little  seen  is  far  more  a memory  than  an  ocular  photo- 
graphing. Moreover  such  as  they  cannot  suspect  that  the  little  actually 
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seen,  the  wretched  photograph  really  focussed  on  the  retina,  is  done  at  an 
absurdly  useless  expense  and  waste  of  ocular  functions  and  powers.  It 
quickly  brings  on  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  a needlessly  lessened  visual 
power, — a shortening  up  both  of  visual  ability  and  of  the  old  age  which 
is  itself  so  largely  caused  by  poor  vision.  Thus  even  the  most  seemingly 
innocent  of  prides  and  the  most  excusable  of  vanities  needs  the  sobering 
and  normalizing  correction  of  fact  and  science  to  eliminate  injuries  and 
blunders. 

Ubi  motus,  ibi  visus  est  is  a happy  epitome  of  the  preponderant  role  of 
vision  in  evolution.  All  free  motility  of  any  but  the  lowest  organisms 
was  dependent  upon  the  preceding  and  pari  passu  elaboration  of  the 
visual  organ.  Every  step  of  developmental  progress  has  been  possible 
only  by  the  aid  of  vision  and  its  forerunning  instrumentality.  When  one 
thinks  of  it  this  is  self-evident,  but  neither  Darwin  nor  his  followers  have 
spoken  of  the  fact.  The  exclusion  of  the  unfit  has  been  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  exclusion  of  the  visually  unfit,  and  the  survival  of  the  fit 
has  been  as  largely  the  survival  of  the  visually  fit.  It  has  become  a truism 
of  science  that  “the  ontogeny  repeats  the  phylogeny,”  the  individual  epito- 
mizes the  history  of  the  race,  and  yet  every  embryologist  knows  that  the 
human  fertilized  ovum  shows  the  construction  of  the  eyes  under  way  by 
the  third  jweek,  and  by  the  fifth  week  the  eyes  begin  to  move  forward 
from  the  side  of  the  head.  But  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  month  that  there 
is  any  differentiation  of  muscular  tissue  in  the  fetus.  The  startling  signifi- 
cant fact  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  unlike  any  other  organ  of  the 
body,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  brain.  The  eye 
is  thus  part  of  the  brain ; the  brain  comes  out  to  see ! Dong  before  there 
could  be  self  motility  therefore,  the  brain  and  mind  foresaw  that  the  or- 
ganism could  live  and  move  only  by  means  of  vision.  And  how  long  this 
seeing  is  before  “quickening,”  or  spontaneous  movement!  Infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  creating  any  other  organ  was  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing and  upholding  the  eye.  This  is  first  because  it  must  be  transparent, 
and  more  because  it  must  react  to  stimuli  hundreds  of  millions  of  times 
more  slight  than,  for  instance,  those  of  the  ear. 

The  enormity  of  these  difficulties  is  emphasized  and  exhibited  by  the 
fact  that  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  eye  has  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  perfection  of  the  ocular  mechanism  and  function  beyond  the 
age  of  45  years.  With  this  age  his  difficulties,  always  existing  before, 
always  only  half  conquered,  become  so  great  that  they  rapidly  interfere 
with  and  cripple  the  entire  orgahismal  validity  of  the  human  being.  Even 
in  present-day  civilization  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  the  world’s  hundreds 
of  millions  of  inhabitants  can  get  the  little  help  that  would  prevent  this 
crippling;  but  before  spectacle-lenses  were  known,  presbyopia,  cataract, 
together  with  conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  and  a dozen  other  eye-diseases,  were 
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cooperating  to  produce  that  renunciation  of  labor  and  the  social  func- 
tions called  old  age.  The  habit  of  giving  up  energizing  work  and  useful 
social  functions  was  established  in  countless  past  ages  when  the  eye  be- 
came  unfitted  to  guide  such  work.  Thus  was  formed  the  custom  or  habit 
of  senility,  the  renunciation  of  the  youthful  and  virile  offices  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  exclusion,  of  resignation,  of  waiting  for  the  end.  Institution- 
ahsrn  arose  and  somewhat  lessened  the  hardness  of  the  decree  for  a lew 
The  Kmg  IS  dead,  long  live  the  King!"),  while  religion,  parental  af- 
fecfon  and  advancing  civilization  united  to  make  .it  still  less  bitter  But 
all  modifications,  and  all  forms  of  disguised  pensioning  systems  altered 
only  Slightly  the  fateful  fact.  Even  now  the  employe!  of  our  r!hw!v 
systems,  discharged  pensionless  because  of  the  age-limit,  disappear  in  a 
few  years-two  or  three,  it  is  said,  on  the  average-and  ihe  de«h  certffi 
cates  err  or  he  in  setting  down  the  cause  of  d^uth  mi-i 
in  the  numbers  of  suicides  occurring  from  40  to  55  i.s  ^ '''*<•* 

cant.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  faa  tto  a 

are  willed  i they  are  not  instantaneous  but  sIow^'m;  TorltZU;-! 
am  laid  on  the  shelf,"  "of  no  more  use  ■’  th.  ■ ” ’ ^ 

live,  the  failure  to  grasp  the  means  of'  good  hvTng™ t h"  a!e ‘!he 
nant  causes  of  suicide,  open  or  concealed  Therein  ties  the  rlT, 

r anrs!iifr“  f 

» ;;;  - - 

the  front  to  the  back  of  the  eye  from  thl  f fi^”  structures  from 

(pigmented)  layer  of  the  retina-  tra  ° cornea  to  the  last 

must  be,  all  theL  highly  com^  they 

octave  of  the  incredibly  delicate  ether-vvaves  !Sed!iX“Th 

them  sensitive  to  these  infinitesimal  stimuli  T f^^  keeping 

the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  were  ' .i  former  ages  diseases  of 

today  there  are  some  SOOOOAme  ^ T"'  ‘‘"d  yet 

of  these  difficult”  n 

-nsmitted  to  us  their  go7d  ^^rffiL^rdTbdi^m  ela7";7hr7 
fate  of  those  who  did  not  escape!  ^ escape.  A sigh  for  the 

of  pmsby!pL7  oTd-ag:  sfghE  7“'“'  “““  ‘-S'dy 

tigmatic  o?  high  degree  - 

later  it  choked  them  to  menial  tTsks  ^”  /lmir  lives,  and  sooner  or 

upon  them  most  relentlessly  at  35  (5!-'' 

shaped  eyeballs  it  caught  eyery  one  hm-  f ^ normally 
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almost  all  basket  and  pottery  making,  weaving,  arrow-chipping,  shoot- 
ing, effective  fighting,  etc.  And  the  few  nearsighted  were  prevented  from 
hunting,  games,  athletics,  etc.,  upon  which  uncivilized  lives  and  success 
so  largely  depended.  No  person  who  has  seen  even  moderately  well 
during  active  and  .adult  life,  can  see  as  well  after  he  or  she  is  45  and  50 
years  old.  Nature  could  not  make  a crystalline  lens,  or  “the  accommoda- 
tional  system  of  the  eye’’  transparent  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  func- 
tional beyond  the  age  of  45.  This  lens  must  be  nourished  without  the 
presence  of  red-blood  corpuscles  and  without  any  nerve-connections  with, 
brain  or  body.  This  was  the  difficulty  which  was  really  an  impossibility 
for  the  biologic  mechanic.  To  that  difficulty  the  effectiveness  of  all  must 
be  more  or  less  subject  and  limited;  and  most  were  absolutely  sacrificed 
to  it.  It  has  been  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  establishing  “the  aver- 
age length  and  expectation  of  life  of  the  insurance  and  mortality  tables. 
Only  a moderate  and  fair  imagination  and  sympathy  is  needed  to  trans- 
late it  all  in  terms  of  personal  suffering,  sociology,  and  civilization.  It 
formed  the  precedent  and  the  sufficient  excuse  for  the  custom  and  habit  of 
recognizing  the  ^ge  of  about  50  as  that  in  which  “age,”  “old  age,”  or 
senility,  was  full  upon  the  \vorker.  Dependency,  at  least,  had  then  to  be 
accepted  in  some  form,  and  to  some  degree.  Despair  and  renunciation 
soon  followed.  The  ludicrous  ineptitude  of  Osier’s  “A  man  is  as  old  as 
his  arteries”*  has  been  exposed  by  INIinot.  And  could  anything,  for  an 
amusement-loving  scientist,  outdo  Metchnikoff’s  uproarious  theory  of  the 
too  great  size  of  the  large  intestine  in  man,  whence  fermentation  of  the 
too-long  retained  food,  the  fetich  of  “autotoxemia,”  and  the  sour-milk 
gospel.  Sour  milk  is  thus  solemnly  and  literally  to  prevent  old  age,  and  is 
to  take  the  place  of  medicine,  religion  and  philosophy,  as  a world-sup- 
porting, death-abolishing  God,  a divinity  of  lactic  acid,  instead  of  any 
philosophy  or  all  religions.  Bpt  Professor  Muhlman — these  pseudo- 
scientists are  always  Professors ! — outdoes  Professor  Metchnikoff,  and 
says  that  old  age  is  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  logical  result  is  that  the  smaller  we  are,  the 
longer  we  will  live ! The  Pillars  of  Hercules  have  been  reached ! Minot 
who  smiles  audibly  at  these  grins  of  an  expiring  pathology,  does  not  sus- 
pect, does  not  even  mention  the  chief  cause  of  old  age, — ocular  defects 
and  failures — and  hastens  to  argue  against  the  belief  that  old  age  is  a 
disease,  or  due  to  any  disease.  He  confounds  two  entirely  distinct  things, 
the  anatomic  changes  of  senility  and  the  mental,  moral,  or  dispositional 
ones.  And  he  also  confounds  two  things  which  need  as  emphatic  a sun- 
dering, the  lethal  old-age,  and  the  needlessly  early  assumption,  of  old  age. 
Death  none  may  hope  to  escape,  but  its  coming  is  preceded  only  a brief 

^Cribbed  without  credit  from  Casalis:  on  a I’age  de  ses  arteres. 
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year  or  so  at  most  by  the  organic  diseases  which  directly  demand  it.  The 
living  .death  which  custom  has  made  common,  the  death  of  mental  and 
moral  energy,  the  false  old  age  of  a score  or  more  of  years  after  50,— 
that  is  a different  affair.  And  that  is  due  almost  wholly  to  visual  old  age, 
a kind  now  easily  and  wholly  obviable.  Herein  is  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  set  forth  in  these  suggestive  words:  “As  the  organism  rises 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale,  old  age  becomes  more  and  more  marked, 
and  in  no  animal  is  old  age  perhaps  so  marked,  certainly  in  no  animal  is 
it  more  marked  than  in  ourselves.” 

The  crippling  of  ability,  the  wrecking  of  health  in  the  young  and  in 
adults  caused  by  astigmatism,  hyperopia,  and  anisometropia,  occurs  in  a 
large  minority  of  all  human  beings.  The  proportion  rapidly  rises  with 
every  grade  of  civilization,  with  every  step  of  advance  in  intellectual  prog- 
ress. The  average  length  of  life  is  shortened  by  it,  the  total  effectiveness 
of  working  life  tremendously  impaired.  Those  who  nowadays  by  lenses 
or  by  absence  of  morbid  ametropia  happily  avoid  the  misfortune,  go  on  to 
the  age  of  45 ; but  then  comes  the  fate  which  none  may  escape,  except 
possibly  a few  hundreds  in  a million  of  American  citizens ; appears  now 
presbyopia,  or  failure  of  accommodation,  added  to  all  the  other  ocular  ills. 
Even  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  there  is  yet  no  hope,  because 
of  the  blind  bigotry  and  inhumanity  of  the  ophthalmologists  and  so- 
called  leaders  of  the  medical  profession.  Hence  the  inevitable  result,  cata- 
ract. If  loss  of  accommodation  and  half-blinding  were  not  in  past  ages  a 
sufficingly  incapacitating  blow,  the  total  blindness  of  cataract  was 'su- 
premely decisive.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  in  early  times 
cataract  was  far  more  common  than  now.  All  early  medicine  was  might- 
ily concerned  with  this  sad  disease.  The  dramatic  and  tragic  nature  of  it 
riveted  attention,  and  exercised  a powerful  influence  in  fixing  the  emotions 
upon  the  further  uselessness  of  living,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers, 
and  in  those,  usually  thoughtless  and  cruel,  who  had  to  support  them. 
The  logic  was  terrible,  but  it  was  unanswerable,  from  either  point  of  view. 
— in  such  cases  presbyopia  had  long  rendered  life  of  little  or  no  use,  and 
cataract  was  the  death-sentence.  ' ’ , 

Comment  is  suggested  by  the  double  significance  of  the  word  virility. 
The  procreant  ability  of  man  is  not  stopped  at  50,  or  60,  or  even  at  70 
years.  Men  hgve  become  fathers  at  80  or  even  90.  ' This  fact  is  an  illumi- 
nating  gloss  upon  the  accepted  belief  that  old  age,  or  the  supposed  period 
of  ineffectiveness  and  life-renunciation  begins  at  about  50.  Make  old  age 
accept  the  helps  it  may  have,  root  out  the  superstitions  and  customs  be- 
gotten of  failing  vision,  root  in  the  new  growth  of  belief  in  an  energetic 
last  series  of  clear-seeing  years,  and  the  sad  grin  of  resigned  stoicism  be- 
comes an  amused  and  benignant  smile.  One  may  not  run  quite  so  swiftly 
as  formerly,  or  strike  so  heavily,  but  in  old  age,  as  well  as  in  young  age. 
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all  right  wisdom  and  life  teach  that  “the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.” 

And  I gather  that,  as  pertinent  to  woman,  the  lesson,  despite  the  seem- 
ing negative,  holds  quite  as  well.  Both  the  facts  and  the  superstitions  of 
old  age  were  established  while  women  were  practically  enslaved  and  did 
all  the  labor' of  life,  especially  the  labor  that  required  near  vision,  and 
which  was  prevented  by  the  disabilities  of  bad  vision  coming  on  at  45  or 
50.  It  is  most  significant  that  her  sensitive  organism,  prematurely  aged 
by  work,  cruelty  and  suffering,  should  find  the  ending  of  its  reproductive 
ability  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  great  ocular  failure  we  call  presbyopia, 
or  “old-age  sight.”  Freed  from  overwork,  the  enslavement,  the  degrada- 
tion, the  cruelty,  one  already  sees  the  average  length  of  woman’s  repro- 
ductive life,  even  of  her  total  life,  increasing,  and  youth  chasing  adult- 
hood to  the  last  confines  of  a later  and  a real  old-age.  For  despite  all  the 
foolish  persons  that  ever  senilely  prated  of  and  encouraged  the  uselessness 
of  the  senile,  the  man  of  45,  of  50,  of  55,  and  even  60,  is  except  ocu- 
larly and  by  reason  of  ocularly-created  superstitions,  most  admirably  ca- 
pable of  original  and  splendid  work.  He  may  not  be  as  good  an  adver- 
tiser of  himself,  may  not  be  as  effective  a hunter  after  honors  and  sine- 
cures as  he  formerly  was,  but  he  is  at  least  ripe  for  the  guiding,  and  the 
helping,  and  the  judicial  government  of  progress.  Take  from  the  world 
the  discoveries  and  labors  of  those  over  45,  and  the  youngsters  would  be 
having  a far  less  enlightened  and  happy  life.  Such  flippant  upstartism, 
of  course,  cannot  learn  and  will  not  be  taught  that  scientific  spectacles, 
(sneered  at  as  “glassing”  and  “bespectacling”)  prevent  almost  all  the 
evils  of  eyestrain  and  ill-health  in  adult  life,  absolutely  annihilate  the  evils 
of  presbyopia,  and  prevent  the  rise  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of 
cataract.  The  right  correction  of  ametropia  is  in  truth  the  most  impor- 
tant and  revolutionizing  need  of  medicine,  and  the  unrivalled  condition  of 
social  progress.  It  will  do  away  with  more  hospitals,  extinguish  more 
suffering,  lengthen  the  term  of  human  life  more  than  any  or  all  solutions 
of  the  mysteries  so  avidly  sought  in  all  the  laboratories.  Scornful  of 
functional  pathology,  worshipping  the  grinning  ghost  of  anatomic  and 
experimental  pathology,  the  laboratory  “expert”  seeks  the  postmortem 
table,  and  makes  the  dead-tissue  slide,  while  neglected  functions  and  the 
faraway  sources  of  disease  endure  and  pray  for  a coming  scientist  with 
living  emotions,  with  sympathetic  desire  to  prevent  the  cadavers  from 
coming  to  his  “dead-house.” 

For  the  old-age,  however  unavoidable  before  our  own  generation  is  now 
absolutely  unnecessary.  It  was  in  truth  a long-drawn-out,  over-prolonged 
valetudinarianism,  a pathetically  slow  method  of  dying.  It  is  not  the  way 
of  logical  nature,  such  lingering  over  the  inevitable.  Animals,  every  one 
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of  them  must  outfight  or  outrun,  must  keep  eye  and  foot  and  perception 
keen,  alert  up  to  the  minute  of  the  coming  of  swift  and  kind  death.  So 
should,  and  so  may,  men  and  women  hold  intact  their  plasticity  and  capa- 
bility, sure  foot  and  nimble  wit,  up  to  the  last  year  of  their  living.  A vast 
deal  of  praise  and  nonsense  has  been  written  concerning  the  gain  in  mere 
length  of  living,  of  “the  increasing  duration  of  human  life.”  But  we  all 
know  this  is  mostly  mere  brag,  and  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
It  is  the  quality  and  kind  of  life  which  concerns  right-minded  folk,  not 
continuance  of  respiration.  “Men  have  found  out,”  said  an  astute  ob- 
server, “Men  have  found  out  the  art  of  engrafting  old  age  upon  them- 
selves before  their  time.”  Dr.  Minot  has  admirably  shown  that  the  period 
of  decline  of  old  age,  the  old  age  of  the  body,  is  not  only  not  rapid,  but 
that  it  is  the  period  of  life  in  which  decline  is  slowest.  Is  not  this  luminous 
truth  a demonstration  that  with  the  removal  of  a single  cause  of  this  slow- 
est decline,  the  actual  and  necessary  old  age  leading  to  death,  may  be 
magnificently  postponed?  Nothing  could  be  clearer. 

And  there  comes  to  recognition  the  fact  I emphasize : this,  namely,  that 
the  needless  old  age,  the  assumed  senectitude,  is  really  the  period  of  the 
now  unnecessary  decline  of  mentality, — of  psychic  aging.  But  psychic 
aging  is  a product  of  past  social  customs  born  of  defective  and  aging 
vision.  The  psyche  itself  is  most  largely  the  product,  the  epitomized  re- 
sults, the  composite  photograph  of  an  infinite  number  of  past  visualiza- 
tions, of  normal  and  healthy  seeings.  So  the  morbid  psyche  is  also  largely 
the  concrete  effects  of  morbid  seeings.  Old  age  was  begun  too  early  be- 
cause bad  seeing  stopped  the  doing  and  being  of  young  age.  The  truest, 
the  greatest  greatness,  gathers  with  the  gathering  years,  when,  to  right 
vision  and  beneficent  doing,  is  added  the  mature  judgment  and  the  large 
logic  which  ripened  experience  alone  can  give.  Thus  every  good  year 
added  to  the  used  and  useful  life  and  opportunity  of  the  elders  avails  in 
geometric  rather  than  arithmetric  proportion. 

It  is  peculiarly  noteworthy  that  civilization,  religion,  and  sympathy 
have  not  cut  off  the  useless  old,  have  not  as  in  savage  and  animal  life, 
swept  them  off  the  board  in  reckless  haste.  If  a forefeeling  of  coming  re- 
lief and  cure  did  not  motive  the  patience,  the  effect  is  the  same,  for  the 
annihilation  of  needless  senility  by  scientific  lenses  is  now  possible.  Old 
'age,  “the  disease  of  Anno  Domini”  may  henceforth  be  progressively  done 
away  with ; it  should  begin  not  earlier  than  70  or  80  surely,  and  should  be 
limited  to  the  last  year  or  two  of  life.  Hereafter,  let  no  one  ever  speak 
of  an  “old  gentleman”  or  an  “old  lady,”  if  the  epithets  are  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  sufferer.  Long  ago  one  thus  insulted,  with  indignation  blurted  out 
the  truth:  “There  is  no  such  thing,  sir,  as  a fine  old  man!'’  Was  his 
sarcasm  not  the  speaking  of  the  old-time  kind  of  old  age,  that  which  was 
but  the  reaping  of  youthful  indiscretions,  the  harvesting  of  adult  sins,  the 
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eatine  of  the  stale  bread  of  50  years  of  selfishness?  Chevreul  would 
not  have  so  answered,  even  at  the  age  of  100  or  over.  Instead  he  wrote: 
“One  voulez  vous  que  j’ecrire  sur  votre  album?  Je-vais  ecnre 
mTer  principe.  philosophique,  c’nest  par  moi  qui  I’ai  formuh,  c’est  Male- 
branche.  On  doit  tendre  avec  effort  a rinfalHbilit  , sans  y pretendre.  In 
the  presence  of  such  centenary  wit  and  wisdom  one  should  be  ashamed  to 
die  even  at  four  score  and  ten.  And  he  should  be  much  more  ashamed  to 
show  the  faltering  insecure  step,  the  nonseeing  gaze,  the  crystallized  pre- 
iudices,  the  wait-on-me  dispositions  of  fashionable  old  age.  Of  what 
value  several  decades  of  vain  renunciations,  ignorant  wantings,  anecdo- 
tage”  sinecure-huntings,  duty-evasions,  pitiful  dependencies,  too  fre- 
quently heretofore  called  old  age?  It  is  no  more  kind  than  it  is  necessary, 
this  old  time  humoring  of  those  hurrying  too  conspicuously  to  assume 
senility  There  was,  and  there  still  remains  a vanity  of  senility  which  at 
last  is  but  the  senility  of  vanity.  The  custom  may  now  be  done  away  with 
of  devoting  the  last  twenty  or  more  years  of  life  to  useless  breathing, 
futile  regrets,  empty  reminiscences  and  prolonged  dying.  Let  us  pack  t e 
whole  pother  of  them  into  one,  and  that  the  last  one ! 


